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who was determined to be sovereign in reality as well as
in name.

The young king started with many points in his
favour. To the end of his life George II. was a foreigner;
he never even mastered the English language or attempted
to conceal his preference for his native elect- contrast
orate. With this drawback, and with his shy, between
reserved, ungraceful manners, his avaricious andGeorge
disposition, and his devotion to ugly German -111*
'mistresses, he was little fitted to be an object of loyalty
to the nation. George III. was young and handsome,
agreeable in manners and of dignified deportment, truly
pious and strictly decorous in his life. Above all, he was
a thorough Englishman. < Born and educated in this
country,' he said in the speech at the opening of his first
Parliament, 11 glory in the name of Briton ; and the
peculiar happiness of my life will ever consist in pro-
moting the welfare of a people whose loyalty and warm
attachment to me I consider as the greatest, and most
permanent, security of my power.' The old Tory families,
of whom many at the close of the preceding reign were
Jacobite at heart, were able without too great a shock to
transfer their allegiance to the third sovereign of the
House of Hanover.

Yet in some, respects he was less fitted to make a
good king than his grandfather. George II., though he
hated constitutional government, thoroughly understood
his position and always scrupulously respected the con-
stitution, and he possessed a fuller knowledge of foreign
politics than any of his ministers except Carteret; George
III., moderately intelligent and very well-intentioned, was
at the same time ignorant, narrow-minded, and intensely
obstinate. His mother, the Princess-Dowager of Wales,
either with the intention of preserving her influ ence over hi s
mind, or from a desire to shield him from the prevailing